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though they lead them to their doom, by a force which is greater than 
they. Habit, when directed toward worthy ends, is man's main prop 
and sure support, but woe to him whose neurones have gone wrong! 
I cannot enter in detail into a discussion of habits of thinking, or 
dwell, as I should like to do, upon the importance of habit in the moral 
life. When considering this latter point, I always ask my students 
to read James, 2 and I can do no more, myself, than urge upon them 
what he says : 

Could the young but realize how soon they will become mere walking 
bundles of habits, they would give more heed to their conduct while in the plastic 
state. We are spinning our own fates, good and evil, and never to be undone. 
Every smallest stroke of virtue or of vice leaves its never-so-little scar. The 
drunken Rip Van Winkle in Jefferson's play excuses himself for every fresh dere- 
liction by saying, "I won't count this time." Well, he may not count it, and a 
kind heaven may not count it, but it is being counted none the less. Down among 
his nerve cells and fibers the molecules are counting it, registering and storing it 
up to be used against him when the next temptation comes. Nothing we ever 
do is, in strict scientific literalness, wiped out. 

'James, Wm.: Talks to Teachers on Psychology, Chapter on the Laws 
of Habit. 



THE VALUE OF A THREE MONTHS' COURSE IN 
TUBERCULOSIS 

By Myrtle Mead 
Howell, Michigan 

Tuberculosis nursing is generally considered a special branch of 
nursing by itself. In fact, it has been asserted that a nurse who takes 
up this branch of work does not need a general training, that the prin- 
cipal part of the work consists in instructing patients in regard to 
the treatment and prophylaxis, and that a thorough knowledge of the 
care of general diseases is unnecessary, — but such is not the case. 

Tuberculosis, as a single disease or condition, is not hard to treat ; 
it is when complications of other diseases and conditions develop or 
are the predisposing causes, that the patient suffers more and the 
nursing is difficult, hence the necessity for a nurse to be trained in 
general nursing. The so-called "tuberculosis attendant" has not suffi- 
cient knowledge to meet all the demands made upon a nurse caring 
for these patients, neither has a nurse trained in a general hospital the 
necessary knowledge to meet all the demands made upon her when 
caring for a far-advanced, complicated case of tuberculosis. When it 
is understood that tuberculosis is not only a disease, but also a sys- 
tem condition, with a hundred types, peculiarities, and complications, 
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not only physical, but mental and civic, then it should be easy to com- 
prehend that it requires nursing of the highest order. 

A nurse who has completed a course in a general hospital will do 
well to take three months of special work in a sanatorium for the 
tuberculous which has a training school. Three months spent in a 
tuberculosis hospital or sanatorium, without supervision as to study 
and class work, will not give satisfaction any more than will public 
health nursing upon the completion of a general training, without 
special study of the subject. 

Many nurses positively refuse to take a case of tuberculosis, 
thinking the risk to their health too great, but if they were familiar 
with the prophylaxis and the special features of its nursing, they 
would not need to fear. It is without doubt true that more nurses 
contract tuberculosis while nursing patients who have this disease, 
but who have not had their illness diagnosed as such, than do nurses 
working in tuberculosis hospitals and sanatoria. 

People have wrong ideas about this disease, thinking there is no 
hope of recovery for the patient afflicted with it and that he should be 
shunned for fear he will spread infection. The patient may recover, 
and he need not be a danger to any one, if he is taught how to properly 
care for himself. The day is not far distant when the public will know 
the true facts about tuberculosis, but it is sad to meet people now who 
say, "If only I had known how to have cared for myself before it was 
too late." 

If nurses who have had general hospital training could be brought 
to realize how useful they might be in this work there surely would be 
more to enter the field. 

The schools that give this special training are sending out nurses 
well trained in this subject, but they are handicapped because they 
are not recognized or allowed state registration through affiliation 
with general hospital schools. It is a general supposition that these 
schools are deficient in their curricula, but most of them have a thor- 
ough theoretical course in the subjects in which they cannot give any 
practical experience, and there is no reason why their students should 
not acquire it by affiliation with general hospital schools. When one 
considers all the various diseases and physical conditions that are 
predisposing causes or the result of tuberculosis, then one should 
comprehend how much experience may be obtained in nursing patients 
in these institutions. The majority of nurses who take tuberculosis 
training find it very interesting and soon become enthused in their 
work when they find the possibilities are so great and the field so 
large. 



